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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The New Officers and Council.—The mantle of President has 
fallen on Mr. G. W. Strother, of Leeds, and we are sure that he will 
wear it worthily. Mr. Strother has been for many years a prominent 
member of the Yorkshire Division, taking an active interest in all 
things pertaining to the welfare of the Association. This is not the 
first time that Yorkshire has provided us with a President, and we 
welcome Mr. Strother knowing that he will uphold the traditions of 
the highest office of the Association. 


The Honorary Treasurership has been undertaken by Mr. F. 
E. Sandry, of West Ham; we are sure that in him we have a worthy 
successor to Mr. Cooper, who held this arduous office for a lengthy 
period. 

We welcome too, the new faces on the Council; new blood is 
essential not only in an association, but in its governing body also, for 
new members and fresh ideas are as necessary to the well-being of a 
council as to an association. 


The result of the ballot for Officers and Council is as follows :— 


President: Mr. G. W. Strrotuer, Leeds. 
Vice-President: Mr. G. F. Vase, Bethnal Green. 
Hon. Editor: Mr. H. Cross, Croydon. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr. F. E. SANDRY, West Ham. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. G. P. Jongs, Stepney. 
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COUNCIL. 
DIVISIONAL REPRESENTATIVES. 


Eastern Counties: Mr. G. Haywarp, Norwich. 
Midland: Mr. V. Woops, Birmingham. 
North-Eastern: Mr. J. CRAWLEY, Sunderland. 
North-Western: Mr. H. Fostaci, Manchester. 
South Coast: Miss E. Gerarp, Worthing. 
Yorkshire: Mr. R. W. Parsons, Bradford. 


LonpDon. Non-Lonpon. 
Austing, A. T., Wood Green Briggs, I., Newcastle ... -. 2265 
Bullen, R. F., Poplar Cashmore, H. M., Birmingham. 157 
Bussey, F. T., Hackney Webb, A., Brighton... a i 
Cooper, R., Battersea Muskett, T. W., Huddersfield... 127 
Exley, Miss E. M., St. Marylebone 
Fairweather, Miss L., Kingston 
Rees, Miss G., Fulham Not elected— 
Smith, F. S., Bethnal Green Chubb, L., Birmingham oo ©§«=sd'23B 
Smith, R. D. H., Richmond Richards, F. A., Darlington ... 115 


Waite, C. H., Kensington 


Reading Meeting.—The Excursion to Reading on May 26th was 
one of the most successful that the Association has ever held. On 
arrival the party was conducted to the Library by Mr. Greenhough, 
the Librarian of Reading, and his Staff. Here, amidst extremely well 
arranged albums of local records, members partook of refreshments 
very kindly provided by their hosts. Next, a visit was made to Forbury 
Gardens, and to the ruins of Reading Abbey. There followed a grand 
collation at the Town Hall. It was a matter of regret to all present 
that the Mayor, Councillor L. G. Sutton, who had so generously 
provided the luncheon, was unable to be there, but the Chairman of 
the Libraries Committee, Alderman F. A. Cox, worthily deputised as 
host. In proposing the toast of the “Association of Assistant Librarians” 
Alderman Cox urged the younger members present to fit themselves 
to step into the places of their seniors, when these should retire. Mr. 
G. F. Vale, in replying for the Association, paid a tribute to Mr. Bunce, 
Deputy Librarian of Reading, which will be supported by all who 
have observed the enthusiastic way in which Mr. Bunce so frequently 
attends London meetings of the Association. 

Attended by a faithful and generous sun, the party proceeded, 
after luncheon, to Messrs. Sutton’s seed trial grounds, and then to 
Reading University. Although the Charter of the University is of 
recent date, the gardens and buildings are sufficiently mellowed by 
time to have an air of cloistered calm. The “ Buttery,” the room in 
which tea was served is a model of what all tea rooms should be. 
The hosts on this occasion were Mr. and Mrs. Haynes, of the University 
Council. The party was welcomed by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. W. M. 
Childs, M.A. After tea, Mr. Peyton, the Librarian, conducted the 
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visitors through the University Library, and the proceedings terminated 
with a meeting in the History Room. 

Mr. Greenhough who was in the Chair, was determined to make 
the meeting a success, with the result that there was a lively discussion 
of the papers read. These were “ Green Mansions ” (Miss Rees), 
“‘ Suppression ” (Miss Exley), “A Pious Pilgrimage ” (Mr. R. D. H. 
Smith), and “ Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian” (Mr. Gurner 
Jones). During the meeting, Mr. Jones paid a second tribute to the 
enthusiasm and ability of Mr. Bunce, on whom fell the work of 
arranging to entertain the guests. When it is considered that the 
visitors numbered over sixty, that they included members from Bath 
and Eastbourne, and that the eleventh hour decision to travel by 
motor coaches necessitated an alteration in the programme, it may 
be possible to form some idea of the difficulties which were so success- 
fully overcome. 


The Annual General Meeting.—The thirty-first Annual Meeting 
of the Association took place on June 16th, the proceedings commenc- 
ing in the afternoon with an interesting ramble over Dickens’s London 
under the guidance of Mr. W. J. Roffey. Assembling outside the 
National Gallery at 2.30 p.m., about forty members and friends were 
conducted by way of Adelphi Arches, the Temple, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, Staple Inn, and other places of Dickensian interest, to the 
Dickens House, Doughty Street. Here we were cordially received by 
that old friend of the Association, Mr. F. W. T. Lange, F.L.A., who 
gave a brief account of the notable collection of Dickensiana of which 
he is the custodian, and which he administers with such enthusiasm 
and detailed knowledge. The party then adjourned to a local café 
for tea, generously provided, by Mr. Lange; and Mr. G. P. Jones 
afterwards expressed the thanks of the Association to Mr. Roffey for 
his well-informed guidance, and to Mr. Lange for the charm and 
hospitality with which he had received us. After brief replies from 
these gentlemen, a move was made to University College, where it was 
our privilege to be conducted on a tour of its magnificent libraries by 
Major Newcombe, the Librarian. 

The business meeting followed, and was held in the Mocatta 
Library. In the absence of the retiring President (Mr. H. A. Sharp), the 
Chair was occupied at the outset by Mr. G. F. Vale, whose initial task 
was to move the adoption of the 31st Annual Report. This motion 
was seconded by the Hon. Secretary and carried, as was the adoption 
of the Balance Sheet, on the motion of the retiring Hon. Treasurer, 
seconded by Mr. F. E. Sandry. 

After the result of the ballot for the provincial side of the Council 
had been announced, the incoming President was warmly welcomed by 
Mr. Vale, and proceeded to deliver his Presidential Address. Mr. 
Strother touched on several points which are uppermost in the minds 
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of the profession at the present time, and gave the meeting the impres- 
sion that the Association had secured a worthy successor to a worthy 
line of Presidents. 

The vote of thanks to the retiring officers and Council was moved, 
as only he can move a vote of thanks, by Mr. W. Benson Thorne, and 
Mr. R. D. H. Smith briefly replied. 

In reply to an expression of the Association’s thanks to the College 
Authorities for permission to hold the meeting within their walls, 
Major Newcombe expressed the wish that more assistants knew 
that the College not only possessed a fine Librarian’s Library of its 
own, but that the Library Association’s library was also stored there, 
and that any assistant was free to make full use of these valuable col- 
lections. 

A pleasant informal interlude was caused by the President asking 
Messrs. Peddie and Sayers whether they would care to say a few 
words to the meeting. Mr. R. A. Peddie recalled some of his memories 
of the earliest days of the Association, days when it was reckoned a 
“ Little upstart body,” and complimented the Association on its 
steady growth. Many of our readers may not know that Mr. Peddie was 
Chairman of the Association in the first year of its existence, when the 
membership all told was but 59, and that during that year, had the 
temerity to read a paper on the L. A. A., before the Library Associa- 
tion! Mr. Berwick Sayers was in his happiest mood, and expressed 
the regret that his duties did not permit of more frequent attendance 
at meetings. He recalled the fact that our Association had been the 
“ dynamic of the profession for the past thirty years,”’ and delighted 
the members present with sketches of the inaugural meetings of the 
Yorkshire and Midland Divisions, two divisions which are at the 
present day far stronger in every way than those who attended the 
inaugural meetings could ever have anticipated. 

In such a happy spirit passed off the Annual General Meeting of 
1926, everyone present concluding it a pleasant day and vowing to 
bring the membership up to four figures before the next Annual 
General Meeting should fall due. It should be accomplished—what 
of your share ? 


Our Next Issue appears on September Ist. 


Public Libraries and Public Welfare.—H. R. H. the Duke of York, 
President of the Industrial Welfare Society, has been approached 
respectfully urging that anything he could do to foster the Public 
Library movement among workers generally, by advocating the full 
use of the wide activities of public libraries, would render a public 
service. 

The Duke of York’s private secretary, in acknowledging the com- 
munication from the Hon. Secretary of the Library Association 
Publicity Committee, replied : “Your remarks greatly interested 
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H.R.H. the Duke of York, and I am to assure you that he will bear 
in mind your suggestion.” 

It is considered that no scheme of national welfare can be com- 
plete without the inclusion of the work of Public Libraries, and any- 
thing that can be done in the matter of inculcating a love of literature 
into the minds of all workers is of national benefit. All welfare-workers 
are urged to instil into the minds of their colleagues that the Public 
Library exists for the public welfare. 


Library Journal.—We feel we ought to emphasize the fact that all 
Assistants should make it an invariable practice to read each issue of 
the American “ Library Journal.” It always contains extremely 
valuable up-to-date bibliographical information, an acquaintance with 
which we know from experience saves incalculable time in rendering 
assistance to the public. 


Blackburn.—We notice that the Annual Report of the Blackburn 
Public Library is sent to the business firms in the town, with a slip 
attached drawing attention to pages that will be of particular use to 
business men. 


Advanced Librarianship.—tIt is stated in “ Libraries,” that the 
Carnegie Foundation has made a gift to the University of Chicago 
for a School of Advanced Librarianship. “ It is intended that the School 
will emphasize the broad principles of library work, and its relation 
to society as well as technical fundamentals. Professional and general 
cultural courses, therefore, will be included in the curriculum.” 


Liverpool.—Woolton’s new library and reading room was formally 
opened by the Lord Mayor of Liverpool, in the presence of a crowded 
gathering of villagers. The building, formerly a mission hall, has 
been adapted by the Corporation Surveyor, and about a third of the cost 
was met by a grant from the Carnegie Trust. 


THE LENDING LIBRARY: A Junior Assistant’s Point of View. 
By Bessie W. Cownpy, Birmingham Public Libraries. 


Carlyle said: “All that mankind has done, thought, gained, or 
been, is lying as in magic preservation, in the pages of books.” 

Through the vast realms of literature, the whole masses of the 
people may roam freely, as if indeed it were their own demesne. 
Through the literature of History, Biography and Travel, Arts and 
Sciences, Poetry, Drama and Fiction, they may be led to visit all 
the countries, and peoples of the Universe. Even the small child 
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is admitted to these delightful wanderings, though perhaps in a limited 


degree ; and no human being who is able to read, is permanently — 


excluded from this treasure hunt. 

They may be led to the farthest outposts of Asia, through the 
sinister mysteries of China, and the gorgeous panorama of India ; 
past the ancient civilisations of Greece and Rome, and they may even 
enter the older and deeper mysteries of Sphinx-guarded Egypt. 

Then, if they wish, they may travel with Father Time, back into 
the darkest ages when Palzolithic tribes made their homes in this 
land, and later when Aryan races ravaged Europe. They may be 
guided from this, through the colourful splendours of Medizvalism 
down to our own times : and by comparison with the story of the past, 
will be revealed the marvels of our own civilisation. 

Even the stars in their courses, and the wonders of the vasty 
deeps beneath the seas, are revealed to those who seek. And last of 
all, literature is the greatest of all “ internationalizers,” for through 
its medium, we may meet with all the peoples of the earth ; we may 
view them in their homes ; we may see their manners and customs, 
and have knowledge of their creeds and religions, and through this 
knowledge gain understanding, which is the greatest of human attri- 
butes. 

No corner of the earth is hidden from the man who has once had 
the door of literature opened for him. And the key to this door lies 
in the palm of the junior assistant’s hand. The thought which racks 
her brain and keeps her “sleepless 0’ nights ” is whither shall she 
sa them first, how shall she open the door of this vast treasure 

ouse. 

It is when she realizes the tremendous scope which the lending 
library offers, and knows too, that she is in daily contact with its 
treasures, that the full compass of a junior assistant’s work, as a guide, 
is revealed to her ; for the lending library stock is so varied and con- 
sequently has such a general appeal. 

The lending library is of equal service to the small child just able 
to read, as it is to the elderly scholar, or to all the varying types and 
ages of the reading public. It is when she begins to analyse these things, 
that the junior assistant feels the tremendous significance of her work. 

It is in its service to the children, that the lending library has its 
greatest advantage over the reference library, for the training of the 
child mind is the greatest possible work. To initiate the youthful mind 
into the delights, as well as the power of literature, is a service fraught 
with great responsibility, for the plastic mind of the young child, is 
open to receive impressions of any kind. He has little or no critical 
faculty, and very little idea of what he really likes or dislikes, and it is 
of the utmost importance that the earliest impressions, shall be of 
so fine and enduring a quality that they shall lay the foundations 
for the whole plan of his literary life. He has no discrimination and 
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would as readily befriend “ Little Meg and her children,” with their 
wretched sordid history, as the healthy mischief-loving “‘ Stalky & Co,” 
or the immortal “ Little Women.” 

Then again, in its service to the community the lending library 
has wonderful scope. 

Unlike the reference library, it provides for both the student 
and the ordinary man and woman. It contains the literature of know- 
ledge, for those who desire to use books as tools, and the literature of 
power for those who read for the love of reading, irrespective of subject ; 
and it is the work of the lending library to cultivate a literary taste in 
the public mind. 

The junior assistant comes into personal contact with all these 
varying types of people, frequently suggesting and advising what they 
shall read and quite frequently too, having the mortification of seeing 
them take something very different from the recommended book. 
This, however, is just one of “ life’s little ironies,” and the junior assist- 
ant meets the disappointment with smiling face. 

Opportunities for studying human nature are not given to everyone 
in the degree that they present themselves to the lending library assistant, 
and although frequently she feels annoyed at people’s little idiosyn- 
crasies, yet they really have their humorous side. 

For example, when she is endeavouring to serve a long queue 
of small borrowers, in the shortest possible time, and finds her atten- 
tion constantly claimed by some youthful Dempsey at the “ Boys’ 
Table,” who will persist in banging his unfortunate opponents head 
with a volume of the “‘ Times’ History of the War,” she does not feel 
altogether amused, but reviewing it later, it appears rather in the light 
of a joke. 

To quote another instance, when the poor long-suffering assistant 
has carried a goodly portion of the library stock, from the shelves to 
the counter for some sweet borrower’s perusal, it is somewhat dis- 
heartening, to receive the polite though withering retort: “ I’ve 
read all these, haven’t you anything new?” 

A youthful ‘“ Earbut Pearks ” presented himself at the counter 
a few days ago, and slapping two books thereon, exclaimed in cultured 
tones: “ Couple o’ blud an’ thunders, please miss,” I hastened to 
bring some for his inspection, and unthinkingly proclaimed : “ These 
are the bloodiest we have.” If the boy’s mouth had remained its normal 
shape it is possible that my mistake would have passed unnoticed 
even by myself, but it dropped in amazement first, and gradually 
broadened into a delighted grin. With realization came confusion, and 
I retired. 

You may ask: “Are not the aims of librarians and assistants 
identical ?”’ In some cases they certainly are, but unfortunately, it is 
not always so, and they frequently do not see eye to eye with each 
other in regard to the definition of the word service. An issue of 
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twenty or thirty cheap novels is preferable in the former’s eyes to an 
issue of one or two really good books. Daily issue sometimes out- 
weighs service to the public from a librarian’s point of view. It is, 
of course, gratifying to be able to report a high daily average and to 
compare favourably with other libraries, but it should not be the first 
consideration, for quality not quantity is of infinitely more importance. 
Petty jealousy between librarians on the score of the highest daily 
issue might easily be abolished if they would only realize that they are 
working in unison with one end in view to serve the public as efficiently 
as possible. 

The Routine, Time books, etc., are gospels of lending library 
efficiency in the eyes of some librarians, but the junior assistant sees 
them as a means to an end which is service. 

And just as the child of to-day is the citizen of the future so the 
junior assistant of to-day is the librarian of the future. “A prophet 
hath no honour in his own country,” saith the sage, neither has the 
junior assistant honour in her own library. She is a ‘“‘ Woman of No 
Importance.’’ Her remuneration is inadequate, chiefly owing to the 
high price of dress materials, so that she spends much of her time 
like “ Bindle,” on the rocks.” The time will come, however, when 
she will come into her own. We dream our dreams and see visions of a 
perfect library system. The Cynic may smile at them, and call 
what we see “ mere Utopias—impracticable—all right in theory, but 
would never work,” but the youthful mind is untroubled by these 
dread forebodings, and knows that these things are possible, to those 
who strive for them, and we will say with Addison :— 


*'T’is not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius—we’ll deserve it.” 


PROBLEMS. 


To those who believe that all is well in the field of librarianship 
we address these remarks, intended as they are, to stir up into action 
the lethargic among us. Open access has been in existence for a num- 
ber of years, and yet it is likely to suffer a partial disappearance. 
Our libraries, in the quantity of books they possess, are growing 
apace ; our buildings are not. In consequence, more and more books 
are being consigned to storage departments, with the inevitable result 
that open access will be true only of a small proportion of our collections. 
Here is one problem that calls for thought and solution. The obvious 
solution is a lending or reference library, consisting of the cream of the 
collection. Books however, which reach a store room are, we are afraid, 
not used as frequently as they ought to be. Further, a larger service 
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staff will be necessary to assist any attempts at forcing use as it were. 
Another solution that occurs to us lies in proper attention being paid 
to the withdrawal question. We say quite candidly, that the one fetish 
of library administration that ought to have been destroyed long ago, 
is the sacredness of every book which enters the library. Many librarians 
we know view with perfect horror the suggestion that a book might 
disappear for ever from the shelves. Yet we are convinced that in this 
direction lies a partial solution at any rate of the storage problem that 
is without doubt becoming more acute each year. There are many 
libraries with a very fine collection, not of “‘ Half-Forgotten ” but 
of “ Better-forgotten ” books. Some of our difficulties might be met 
by the establishment (nationally) of a grouping system of our libraries 
whereby resources could be pooled by co-operative service and un- 
necessary duplication avoided. Hours are spent in the selection of 
a hundred books to add to the library ; we suggest that when such 
a selection has been made for addition, a selection of an almost equal 
amount should be made from the stock for withdrawal. 

The Card Catalogue is the next problem that will have to be 
faced. Cabinets are growing and growing, and making serious inroads 
on space. Where will it end? Are we right in continuing the present 
5-in. xX 8-in. card? Are we right in making so many entries? Do 
we really need the bulky wooden cabinets ? We are inclined to suggest 
that cards of a smaller size should be used ; that the number 
of entries should be curtailed, and that the lighter and less bulky 
steel cabinet should replace its wooden brother. It may be that none 
of these suggestions will commend themselves. Shall we then get 
back to the old title-a-line manuscript catalogue, or concentrate on 
the sheaf catalogue, or will the printed catalogue win the day ? These 
are problems which we venture to suggest call for immediate discussion 
and we hope that both the L. A., and A. A. L., will devote some time 
to them during the coming session. Cc. 


ON TALKS TO CHILDREN. 


During recent years it has been imperative for librarians, in 
order to interest junior readers in their libraries, to develop the system 
of instruction in the use of the library, and the method of securing 
the maximum benefit from the books contained therein. This is gener- 
ally done by the use of talks, exhibitions, visits to schools for the 
purpose of lecturing, and in other ways which will appeal to a child. 
Some librarians have introduced a spirit of competition amongst 
the children in order to see how quickly the instruction has been 
assimilated, and to judge the effect of the talk. 
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In the course of my experience I have noticed that while a great 
amount of time has been spent in teaching the use of the Library, the 
questions of ownership and actual purpose of the Institution are some- 
times overlooked. In connection with junior work I think it will be 
agreed that it is essential for the child to understand the reason of 
the existence of the library and to know some facts about its support 
and use while at school in order to prevent any misconception as to 
its provision. To promote the best in the junior borrower and to secure 
readers who understand the value of the library they are using, must 
be without doubt one of the most important tasks that confront the 
librarian, and one that will be sure of effect and reward. I have found 
during some classes this winter that a great deal of misunderstanding 
can exist as to whom the library belongs, who supports it, and what 
are its objects. There, I think, we will agree that these points should 
be properly emphasized in order to produce the greatest amount of 
civic responsibility in the child. 

Perhaps it will be of interest if I detail one method of giving 
this instruction to junior readers. Those children of age to leave school 
do so here at Easter, and in order to secure that they become members 
of the Adult Library on leaving school, the following plan has been 
adopted. Arrangements have been made for classes of children to 
attend the Library in school hours, accompanied by a teacher, from 
January to March each year ; thus securing a different set of children 
each winter. The classes of “‘ leavers ” (as they are called) from the 
elementary schools only, numbering twenty in each class, pay two 
visits to the Library each class. This gives us sometimes three or four 
groups of twenty children from each school paying two visits each to 
the Library. 

On arrival of a group for its first visit the children are seated in 
the Junior Library and the Talk begins. Our opening is generally on 
the history of the book and its format, and on the value of being able 
to read. We then discuss the idea of the Library and how it is supported. 
It is here that we receive some of the peculiar ideas of the child as to 
the support of the Library. It has been attributed to certain individuals, 
sometimes to the Librarian himself, and only after two or three attempts 
do we get the reply: “ Our mothers and fathers.” Of course, it is 
then an easy matter to connect the Library to the child, and surely this 
is one of our most important tasks. A little discussion follows on the 
enemies of books. We have given them names and style them “‘ Enemy 
No. 1—Dirt ; Enemy No 2—Rain”; and so on. All the time we 
endeavour to get the child to visualise five enemies from which he 
or she has to defend the books. 

A description follows of a boy joining the Library, why he must 
obey the Rules, and why we must have Rules. Our first class closes 
with a talk on the arrangement of the books on the shelves and the 
catalogues ; the children then go to the Senior Lending Library 
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and start to find books on the shelves, using the index to the Classi- 
fication and the catalogues. It will be quite easy to see that there is 
sufficient material in this first-class for quite a number of talks. As a 
means of introducing children to the junior and senior lending libraries 
it works very well, and most children are very eager with their opinions 
when invited to discuss the various points mentioned, particularly the 
advantages of reading and the need for proper care of books. On leaving 
the Library the non-members are presented with an application form, 
which, from our experience, is nearly always eagerly returned. Some 
teachers too are interested in the number of the groups that join the 
Library, so much so that one master brought a list of all who had 
attended from his school to be checked with our readers’ index. 


A few days later the group comes again for the second lesson, when, 
seated in the Junior Library as before, the question of the Reference 
Library is discussed and considered by the group. Some books have 
been brought from the Reference Library, and they support those for 
reference use in the Junior Room. It is illuminating to get the child 
mind focussed on the difference between the Lending and Reference 
Library books, and their uses, and, after a little illustration, this seems 
quite apparent to the child. The Conductor then illustrates the uses 
of the encyclopedia and the dictionary and directs attention to their 
arrangement, and he then passes to a description of other reference 
books and year-books. It has proved valuable to point out the arrange- 
ment of the reference books, and to give some indication of the purpose 
they serve. This is done by asking the class various questions on every- 
day things or personalities, and it is surprising the small number that 
are aware of the name of the Prime Minister. Instruction of this kind 
Saves a great many of the demands for assistance which would come in 
later years. 


The group now proceeds to the Reference Library and commences 
to use the hooks there, and to put into practice the various points which 
the Conductor has taken pains to emphasize, such as, the use of the 
index, how to find the right volume (important in the case of the 
D.N.B.), and how to secure the maximum aid from the atlases by 
the use of the grid and other means. 


The above illustrates one particular portion of the sphere covered 
by Talks to Children, that of securing the borrowers and interesting 
them in the Library, and making them feel that it is theirs to use and 
appreciate. Sufficient has been written by other hands showing how 
talks and story hours should be conducted, and no doubt in many 
libraries apart from Reader’s Handbooks and Guides much time is 
being spent in teaching the use of the library to the individual. Here 
is one way in which the work of the library and the school can be 
co-ordinated and instruction given to groups on the use of the library, 
with the added authority lent by the presence of the school teacher. 
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In a short time the library receives a number of young readers 
who know how to find the books they require, how to use and take 
care of them, and who appreciate (sometimes more than some adults), 
the meaning ‘of the library and their duty as good citizens. 


The class described has been sanctioned by H. M. Inspector. . 
F.A.R. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureau. Report of 
Proceedings of the Second Conference, Oxford, September 25th- 
28th, 1925. xv. + 206 pp. 1926. A.S.L.1.B. 5s. 


Packed within the covers of this report are no less than 31 papers of absorb- 
ing interest to all members of the library profession. The papers are technical 
and deal with specialised aspects of librarianship making a fine contribution 
to the literature of modern library economics. It is impossible to draw attention 
to every paper, but we would instance the following as being of supreme import- 
ance and interest to public librarians : Prof. Pollard, The Decimal Classification 
of the Institut International de Bibliographie, and its Importance as a key to 
the World’s literature ; A. E. Twentyman, Classification of a Specialist Library ; 
L. S. Jast, Some Special Methods of Cataloguing Temporary Material; R. 


Borlase Matthews, Efficient Filing. Every assistant should become acquainted 
with this volume. 


Cardiff Public Libraries : Hand list of Early Documents (before 1500) 
in the Manuscript Department of the Reference Library. 28 3 Pp. 
1926. Cardiff Public Libraries Committee. 6d. 


A well produced pamphlet of a small proportion of the documents in the 
possession of the Cardiff Public Libraries. As the collection of Deeds and 
Documents relating to Wales and the Border Counties numbers some 6,000 
items, we hope that a complete printed catalogue will some day be published. 
In fact, we would urge that it is the duty of all public libraries to advertise by 
printed catalogues the historic deeds and documents in their possession. 


Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. County Libraries in Great Britain 
and Ireland. Reports, 1925. xix. + 117 pp. 1926. 


Ten years have passed since the inception of the County Library move- 
ment which has grown to be a vast network of library effort spread over the 
country. Many schemes are still in their infancy due chiefly to lack of desire 
on the part of authorities to utilise their privileges, or a desire to limit growth 
by grudging assistance. Yet there is little doubt that, despite unreasoned 
opposition, the County Library is becoming a force and its success will, we 
think, be the cause of quickening the movement towards definite co- ordination of 
library services and co-operative working in every shape and form throughout 
the country. 

The reports from the various counties weveal the fact that there is a very 
definite demand for good literature—a fact that may help to kill the cheap sneers 
that occasionally are uttered by those who assume civic dignity, but who lack 
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the understanding of what that dignity demands—a true knowledge of the service 
they criticise. In the circular letter accompanying the Report, we note that 
** The whole system is as yet so new that many people do not know of the great 
extension of library facilities which it has created.”” We would suggest to the 
Carnegie Trust that they co-operate with the Library Association Publicity 
Committee in a poster campaign on behalf of the whole library movement 
throughout the country. 


Thorne, W. Benson. Honorary Secretaryship : a guide to its successful 
practice. vii. + 72 pp. 1926. (Pitmans, 2s. 6d.). 


Some years have passed since Mr. Thorne, in conjunction with Mr. Roe- 
buck, performed an inestimable service for the young members of the profession 
with the “‘ Primer of Library Practice for Junior Assistants.’”’? The book before 
us is conceived in the same spirit, being designed to aid those just starting out 
on the path which leads to successful honorary secretaryship. ‘The majority of 
folk who take an active interest in life have at some time or other, accepted the 
post of honorary secretary, and early become conscious of the fact that there is an 
art in its successful practice. Here, Mr. Thorne comes to their aid with the 
benefit of his lengthy experience, which he lays before them in a carefully 
ordered sequence, and with the numerous difficulties that are likely to arise, 
dealt with clearly and concisely. Many will thank Mr. Thorne for this useful 
little work. 


What Happened to a Library Book: a tale for all young children. 
Verses by L. Stanley Jast ; pictures by Eric Newton. 9 pp. [1926.] 
Libraco. 2d.; 12s. 6d. per 100. 


A clever little pamphlet that by means of an appeal to the humorous» 
endeavours to teach the proper treatment of library books. Mr. Jast’s verses 
and Mr. Newton’s illustrations blend extremely well in telling the history of 
a book from its first appearance in its new condition to its untimely death through 
ill-treatment. The only doubt that besets us is whether the moral, from its 
humorous presentation, will be driven home. 


Williams, R. G. Courses of Study in Library Science: the assistant’s 
guide to librarianship. Second ed., revised and enlarged. xi. + 198 
pp. 1926. Bolton: Hopkins. Grafton, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Williams, in his short life, did much useful work for the profession. 
It therefore, seems a pity that this book, which is in effect a Memorial Edition, 
should be badly produced. It isa disservice both to his memory, and to the 
library profession ; the fight for better book production is not helped when 
professional works appear in a style which no one could call well-produced. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Soutn Coast Division: Members: Misses N. Evans, L. Garton, D. Jones, 
F. Matthews, C. Stanswood and P. Windmill, Mr. E. Pilcher (Portsmouth). 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The selection of a list of books under this heading, which was 
commenced as an experiment in February, 1925, has been so generally 
appreciated that the hope has been expressed that it may be regarded 
as a permanent feature of our Journal. 


Mr. F. S. Smith, of Bethnal Green, has promised to be responsible 
for this work in the future, and will commence with the September 
number. All who have heard, or know, Mr. Smith will, I feel sure, 
agree that he is eminently suited for the task, and his enthusiasm for 
literature and books in general should provide us with some interesting 
and highly entertaining ideas. 

On giving up this work, which as I have already said, was com- 
menced purely as an experiment, I think it only right that I should 
try to explain, for the benefit of those members whose criticisms seem 
to me to be somewhat wide of the mark, what was the original intention 
of this feature and what it set out to provide. 


As a result of a paper read before this Association on ““A Know- 
ledge of Books ” a request was made that a list of books not exceeding 
twelve in number, of which every assistant who is in the profession 
should at least be aware, might be issued monthly. 


At that time I stated that it would be an almost impossible task, 
as it would be apparent to all that such a selection would be open to 
endless criticism. I stated that, as far as possible, I should endeavour 
to give only those books of outstanding merit, which would include 
authors of known value, and those who are still in the experimental 
stage, and naturally would be almost confined to works of pure literature. 


If the task has been exacting, it has also been very enjoyable, and 
although it is fairly easy to give tips, one cannot be expected to spot the 
winner every time. 


Aldington (Richard). Voltaire. (Routledge, 6/-). 
“‘ Mr. Aldington’s critical biography will do much .. . by its ease, vigour 
and precision to raise Voltaire from legend into life.”—The Observer. 


Chesterton (Mrs. Cecil). In Darkest London. (Stanley Paul, 5/-.) 
Mrs. Chesterton actually spent several days and several nights with the 
— women in order that she could give a faithful account of their way 
of life. 

Davies (W. H.). Birds of Paradise, and Other Poems. (Cape, 8/6.) 
First published in 1914, has long been out of print. 


De la Mare (Walter). The Connoisseur and Other Stories 
(Collins, 10/6.) 
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Drew (Elizabeth A.). The Modern Novel. (Cape, 7/6.) 


Succeeds in giving an excellent summary of the modern novel, and one 


that is sound and entertaining.—T. L. S. 


Erskine (John). Private Life of Helen of Troy: a novel. 
(Nash & Grayson, 7/6.) 
** An extraordinary good and charming book in spite of the title.” 
—F. C. Squire. 
Huxley (Aldous). Two or Three Graces: short stories. 
(Chatto & Windus, 7/6.) 


Mason (Arthur). Wide Seas and Many Lands. (Cape, 3/6.) 


First published in 1924. “‘ Mr. Mason’s book makes the sea and all that 
belongs to the sea and ships, live for the most dusty, dried-up, stay-at-home, 
prosaic, city-bound, inadventurous land lubber.’”’—Maurice Baring. 


Proumen (H. T.). In a Strange Land : a novel. (Faber & Gwyer, 7/6.) 


Translated from the French by E. G. Allingham, with an introduction by 
Henri Barbusse. Deals with the life of the Belgian refugees in England 
during the War. 


Sandburg (Carl). Abraham Lincoln: the Prairie years. 2 vols. 
(Cape, £2/2/0.) 
** It is, indeed, not unlikely that he (Carl Sandburg) will be found to have 
given the world the first great American epic.” —¥ohn Drinkwater. 
Sassoon (Siegfried). Satirical Poems. (Heinemann, 8/6.) 


Stewart (H. F.). Francis Jenkinson. (Camb. Univ. Pr., 10/6.) 
G. 


‘*. . . If I could live my life again, I should choose differently.” If there 
is any young librarian or bibliographer who is at times assailed by thoughts 
like these, and fancies that his profession is dead and dull... let him 
read this life of Jenkinson.” —The Nation. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


*BALLANTYNE, Miss JEAN, Assistant, Bootle Public Library, to be Senior 
Assistant, Great Crosby Library Liverpool. 


Downlinc, Miss E. P., B.A. (Liverpool), Diploma of School of Librarian- 
ship, to be Assistant, Lancashire County Library. Salary, £200 per annum, 


*NewcomBe, Maj. Luxmoore, Librarian, University College, to be 
Librarian, Central Library for Students. 


* Member A.A. L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor, THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 
8th Fune, 1926. 
Dear Sir, 

In the Annual Report of my Committee for 1922-23, there was a para- 
graph relating to the Sir Benjamin Stone collection of photographs which 
was presented to the Birmingham Reference Library in that year. 

It was pointed out that the Library was in possession of some 14,000 of 
the negatives of these photographs, and that facilities for reproduction would 
be given to such libraries as wished to obtain copies. 

The collection is strong topographically, and the opportunity of strengthen- 
ing the local collections in various public libraries appears to be an excellent one. 
It is rather surprising that no applications for the use of the negatives has been 
received (at least from a public library), but possibly this is owing to the fact 
that the paragraph referred to has escaped attention. The number of photo- 
graphs of the counties is much too long to be given here, but specimens are : 

Berkshire, 543 (including Windsor Castle). 
Cheshire, b 

Cornwall, 161. 

Gloucestershire, 159. 

Norfolk, 193. 

Northants, 278. 

Yorkshire, 240, etc. 


Of Scotland there are 224, and of Wales, 621. 

I shall be glad to send further particulars to any Librarian desiring to 
obtain reproductions. 

I may say that this library has no commercial interest whatever in the 
duction and no particular photographer has been appointed to make any repro- 

uctions. 
I shall be glad to give any help that I can to any Librarian who may be 
interested. 
Yours faithfully, 
WALTER PowELL, 


Chief Librarian, Birmingham Public Libraries. 


NOTICE. 


* PuBLicity ’’ COMPETITION. 


Contributions are invited from Library Assistants, giving suggestions 
whereby the Public Library Movement may be furthered by means of a scheme 
of national publicity. Original ideas are wanted on practical lines. Essays 
should not exceed 500 words. The competition is in connection with the 
** Library Assistant,” and members of the Library Association Publicity Com- 
mittee will be asked to act as judges. The Honorary Secretary of the Publicity 
Committee (Mr. W. A. Briscoe) will personally award a prize of one guinea 
for the essay considered to contain the most practical methods, and the other 
contributions will be published in the “‘ Library Assistant ” at the discretion 
of the A. A. L. Council. q 

All essays should be sent to Mr. G. P. Jones, Public Library, Bancroft 
Road, Mile End, London, E.1. 





